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A Program of Research on Student Exchange 


M. Brewster Smith 


HEN the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Cross- 

Cultural Edueation began its work in 1952, under the chairman- 
ship of the late Wendell C. Bennett, there had not been much research 
on the processes and effects of educational exchange. Charles Loomis 
and Edgar Schuler had published their pioneering study of the accul- 
turation of Latin American students in the United States. Norman 
Kiell had investigated how Indian and Pakistani students changed 
their attitudes toward the United States during their American so- 
journ, with results that gave pause to uncrictical believers in exchange 
as a royal road to international amity. Various Government agencies, 
notably the International Educational Exchange Service of the State 
Department, were embarking on evaluations of their exchange pro- 
grams, and here and there graduate students of education, psychology 
and related fields were finding opportunities for thesis research on 
foreign students. Scattered and fragmentary as these studies were, 
they pointed to the need for systematic research rather than satisfy- 


ing it. 


_— Government agencies and foundations investing since the 
war in exchange programs of unprecedented scope, the demand 


was first and foremost for evaluation studies. In exploratory confer- 
ences arranged by the council in connection with organizing the com- 
mittee, it became apparent that the groundwork had yet to be laid for 
scientific evaluation that would be meaningful beyond the scope of a 
single program. Evaluation presupposes agreement on objectives and 
standards; and the sort of constructive evaluation that leads to pre- 
scriptions for improvement requires also an understanding of the 
causal processes at work. But there was little agreement about the 
private motives and public interests against which the results of for- 
M. BREWSTER SMITH is a member of the staff of the Social Science Research Council 
and of its Committee on Cross-Cultural Education. He coordinated the committee’s 


1952-53 studies in the United States, and will be chairman of a workshop this summer 
in which the 1954-55 studies are to be planned. 
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eign study should be measured, while the processes involved in the 
exchange experience were at best dimly understood. 


The plan evolved by the committee therefore was first to achieve 
a more adequate natural history of the varieties of foreign student 
experience, apd then to focus on the determinants of important pro- 
cesses and outcomes identified in the initial explorations. Support 
was obtained from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation for a three-year re- 
search program along these lines. 


ATA for the exploratory, natural history phase were collected in 

1952-53. To break down the stereotype of the foreign student 
and direct attention to students from a variety of cultural back- 
grounds, students from India, Mexico, Japan, and the Scandinavian 
countries were selected for intensive study. In the United States, 
students of each of these nationalities were studied through the year 
on a different campus by intensive interviews and questionnaires: 
Mexican students at U.C.L.A. by Ralph L. Beals, now chairman of 
the commitee; Japanese students at Ohio State by John W. Bennett: 
Scandinavians at Wisconsin by William H. Sewell: and Indian stu- 
dents at Pennsylvania by Richard D. Lambert. Cora Du Bois of the 
staff of the Institute of International Education, also a member of the 
committee, directed parallel studies abroad of returned former stu- 
dents. In Mexico they were interviewed by Norman D. Humphrey of 
Wayne: Herbert Passin, now of Ohio State, worked in Japan: and 
Franklin D. Scott of Northwestern made studies in Sweden. The study 
of returned Indian students by John and Ruth Useem of Michigan 
State, independently conceived and supported by the Hazen Founda- 
tion, was carried out in coordination with the committee’s three 


overseas projects. 


All these studies confirmed the committee’s assumption that there 
is no such person as the foreign student. Within the framework of 


each national study, wide individual differences in expectation and 


response emerged from the data. From one perspective, foreign stu- 
dents of each nationality showed as much variety as Americans in 
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their reactions to university experience; 
indeed, it was pointed out that many of 
their recurrent problems of adjustment 
were also typical of American graduate 
students. 


HEN the investigators met in the 
W summer of 1953 to compare their 

experience and discuss their pre- 
liminary findings, however, national dif- 
ferences came to the forefront. There 
were differences in the problems of ad- 
justment that the student faced as he 
entered the maze of American university 
life with culturally patterned needs. pre- 
conceptions, and sensitivities. There were 
differences in the characteristic responses 
of the several nationality groups to 
these problems of adjustment. And. of 
course, there were striking differences 
in the situations at home with which 
the returning student had to come to 
terms. It would be easy to generalize 
too sweepingly from these impressions 
of national difference, based as they 
were on small numbers of cases studied 
intensively, Any attempt to sample the 
findings on such differences and to 
assess their relevance in the space avail- 
able here is bound to oversimplify and 
distort. The examples that follow should 
be read with such reservations firmly in 
mind, 

The Japanese studies illustrated clear- 
ly how the student’s social and cultural 
background shapes the meaning of the 
American sojourn. While both Japanese 
men and women encountered obvious 
problems of adjustment. life in America 


was likely to be accompanied by a sense 
of liberation for the women. still  ac- 
customed to a relatively subordinate role 
in Japanese society. Their more serious 
problems of adjustment awaited their 


return. The men. on the other hand. 
sensitive to maintaining their position 


in a highly ordered system of social 
ranks, found the initial gropings of ad- 
justment to life in the United States with 
its greater informality and less obvious 
status distinctions particularly damag- 
ing to their self-esteem. Many of those 
who had held one-year U. S. Government 
scholarships since the war had ended 
their stay before this self-diminishing 
experience had been resolved. Problems 
of readjustment after return were major 
only for those who had lost their place 
in the vital network of personal ties and 
friendships so important throughout 
Japanese society. Students who came as 
undergraduates. before their career lines 
were firmly established in this social 
network, were likely to find themselves 
seriously isolated on their return. 
Contrasting educational systems were 
a source of problems for all the groups 
studied — a finding that will be no sur- 
prise to the foreign student adviser. The 
Swedish project suggested that the tim- 
ing of foreign study in the educational 
career may determine how the contrast 
is experienced by the student. Swedish 
eymnasia demand a high degree of dis- 
cipline from the student and give him 
none of the adult freedom to govern his 
own studies and conduct that is char- 
acteristic of continental university life. 
It was reported that students who en- 
tered American universities after a taste 
of the Swedish university were more 
irritated by compulsory attendance, 
fixed assignments. and periodic examina- 
tions than were those who came directly 
from the more restrictive gymnasium 
regime. Problems of constrasting edu- 
cational systems were just as great for 
students from neighboring Mexico. for 
all its history of intercultural traffic with 
the United States. as for those from 
countries more remote geographically 
and even culturally. The considerable 
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stress in Mexico on governmental vali- 
dation of professional degrees often 
posed acute problems for the returning 
student. 

The distinctive problems of each na- 
tionality, and the distinctive ways in 
which they are met, merit detailed ex- 
amination, In fact, book-length reports 
of considerable interest and importance 
are expected on the Japanese student, 
the Indian student, and others. But 
there would be serious difliculty with a 
“Cook's tour” strategy of research that, 
rejecting the convenient notion of the 
foreign student, set out to study each 
nationality in turn. There would be no 
end to the job, As many studies would 
be required as there are distinguishable 
cultural and the final result 
would provide only the raw materials 
for a systematic understanding. The 
descriptive material amassed, moreover, 
would be more than anyone practically 
concerned with teaching or advising 
foreign students could digest. 

The plan of the committee therefore 
was to draw from these intensive na- 
tionality studies as many leads as pos- 
sible as to just what factors in national 
background or in. the American educa- 
tional setting produce different out- 
comes. The participants in the research, 
in other words, tried to push as far as 
they could toward a theoretical formula- 
tion of the problems in this practically 
defined field. The late psychologist Kurt 
Lewin was wont to insist that there is 
nothing so practical as a good theory. 
By this he meant that once one has 
learned to penetrate the welter of obser- 
vations to discern underlying causal pro- 
cesses, knowledge becomes much more 
useful. If we can move from descrip- 
tion of the sensitivities of Indian stu- 
dents to analysis of the reactions of stu- 
dents whose self-esteem is bound up 


groups, 


with their identification with high but as 
yet insecure national aspirations, our 
understanding is no longer restricted to 
Indian students, We may be able to dis- 
cover and take into account common 
patterns of reaction among students 
from widely diverse parts of the globe 

-and at the same time avoid the half- 
truth that such patterns go with nation- 
ality. Such theoretical distinctions cut 
across nationality; they are often re- 
lated to it, but we would never expect 
a perfect correlation. 


HE second stage of the committee's 
research follows this strategy. From 
the earlier research a number of 


theoretical problems were identified on 
which it seemed to the committee that 
well focused yet limited studies would 
add substantially to our understanding. 
These problems were stated in terms of 
psychological, sociological, or anthropo- 
logical theory, and were consequently 


challenging to social scientists. A brief 
description of the four projects that 
form the core of the committee’s pro- 
gram for 1954-55 will illustrate the kind 
of problems that emerged from the ex- 
ploratory investigations as_ significant 
for future research. 

At U.C.L.A., Richard T. Morris, who 
participated in the earlier study of 
Scandinavian students, will direct a 
study of the consequences for adjust- 
ment to the United States of differing 
perceptions of national status. This 
topic was highlighted in the first year’s 
work in contrasts between the Scandina- 
vian students and the other nationali- 
ties; the matter-of-fact, rational, selec- 
tive attitude that the former group 
brought to their American experience 
seemed to be associated with their as- 
surance of high national status, which 
was therefore not problematic to them. 
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new studies will center on the 
nature of personal contacts that foreign 
students have with Americans in rela- 


Two 


tion to their impressions of America 
and other outcomes of the sojourn. 
Stuart W. Cook and Claire Selltiz at 
New York University will study how 
differences in patterns of contact affect 
changes in the outlook of new foreign 
students located in small colleges and in 
universities, and in metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan settings. Robin M. Wil- 
liams and Rose Goldsen of Cornell plan 
interviews with both American and for- 
eign students to study the nature of their 
intergroup contacts, They will be par- 
ticularly concerned with the part played 
by the students’ personal values in de- 
termining how America is filtered to the 
visitor. Finally, an experimental study 
by John R. P. French and Robert Za- 
jonc at the University of Michigan will 
deal with the factors that determine how 
conflict between American and foreign 
norms and folkways is resolved among 
students from a culture that contrasts 
sharply with that of the United States. 

These projected studies, of course, 
will not begin to cover the range of 
practical and theoretical problems al- 
ready recognized by the committee and 
at the fingertips of anyone working with 
foreign students. Research on the im- 
portant’ problems concerned with the 
productive transfer of the student's skills 
to his home setting and with the oc- 
currence of “alienation” from his home 
culture, for example, is conspicuously 
absent. It is the hope of the committee, 
however, that systematic research on the 
limited problems outlined may advance 
our understanding of the processes in- 
volved in the unique social experiment 
of intercultural exchange. To this end. 
the four studies will be planned jointly 
in six-week workshop this summer. 


The participants will not only have the 
opportunity to plan their several pro- 
jects so that they articulate with one 
another to yield a meaningful joint re- 
sult: building on available research and 
theory, they will also attempt to formu- 
late present knowledge and leads about 
cross-cultural education systematic- 


ally as possible. It is hoped that some 
persons who receive Fulbright research 
awards to study related topics abroad 
may also participate in the workshop. 


HAT practical outcome can a 
\ teacher, an adviser, an administra- 

tor, a policy maker concerned with 
foreign students and educational ex- 
change expect from a research program 
such as this? Obviously, not a hand- 
book of how-to-do-it; not a substitute 
for familiarity with the minor but im- 
portant daily predicaments involved in 
meeting foreign student problems; not 
even a cut-and-dried theory of foreign 
student behavior that can then be ap- 
plied in practical situations. It seems 
reasonable to hope, however, that’ the 
results of such studies, made available in 
nontechnical form, may increase the so- 
phistication with which those concerned 
with foreign students face their tasks. To 
some problems, there may even be defini- 
tive answers. In regard to others. at least 
some of the relevant considerations may 
have been identified and clarified. And 
when evaluation of the effects of par- 
ticular programs is desired it) should 
he possible to plan such evaluations 
Even when extensive 
the 
practitioner will continue to draw on in- 


more effectively. 


results are in. however, effective 
tuitive wisdom considering  simul- 
taneously many factors on which sys- 
tematic knowledge is inevitably available 


for only a few. 
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Origin and Development of the British Council 


Sir Ronald Adam 


OR many years before the establish- 
fi ment of the British Council in 1934 

there had been a growing feeling thet 
some national organization was needed 
to stimulate contacts and foster good re- 
lations between the British peoples and 
the peoples of other countries in’ the 
educational and cultural fields, Repre- 
sentations in this sense had heen made 
by many British ambassadors and by 
British official missions sent overseas. as 
well as by institutions and individuals 
unofficially concerned with the position. 
It must. of course. be borne in mind that 
in 1934 all the great powers. except the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
and a number of the smaller powers. 
were already concerned. directly or in- 
directly. in 
work abroad. 


educational cultural 

Although it was largely on the initia- 
tive of the Foreign Office that steps were 
finally taken to secure the establishment 
of the British Council. it is significant 
that it was deliberately set up as a 
voluntary body and this it has remained. 
In 1940 it was granted a Royal Charter 
of incorporation, which defines its pur- 
pose as “promoting a wider knowledge 
of the United Kingdom and of the Eng- 
lish language sbroad and developing 
closer cultural reiations between the 
United Kingdom and other countries.” 
Under the Charter the governing body is 
the Executive Committee. which consists 
of nine members nominated by Min- 
isters in charge of the Foreign Office. 
the Commonwealth Relations Office. the 
Colonial Office and other interested Gov- 


ernment Departments. and 21 members 


Sir Ronatp Apam is chairman and director 
general of the British Council, 


Sir Ronald Adam receiving a wood car 
Adebeyo Omololu, a 
The carving, by Nigerian sculptor 
wonwuy, was presented in 

British Councils work in Nigeric 


ving from 
leading citizen 


apprec 


who serve in their personal capacities, 
some being chairmen of the Council's 
Advisory Committees and others able, 
informally. to represent or speak for the 
universities. the arts. the sciences. in- 
dustry. the trades unions and other 
sides of British life. 

Subjects covered by the Advisory 
Committees are: books and publishing, 
drama. English studies. fine arts. law. 
music. science. agriculture and veterin- 
ary science. medicine. and university 
matters, 

The founders of the council had ne 
thought of making it a branch of the 
Foreign Office or of any other De- 
partment of State. It from the 
first conceived as a working partnership 
between the 


Was 


Government. which pro- 
vides the bulk of the funds. and eminent 
like the the 
Executive and Advisory Committees who 


individuels members of 


all give their services free. and also 
educational and professional institutions 
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Students from overseas in the conservatory of 
Mr. J. E. Pheysey’s 200-acre farm in Worcester 
shire. The visit was part of a general introd- 
duction to Britain arranged by the British Council. 


which furnish both guidance and active, 
but unpaid. help in their special fields. 
For example, one of the first tasks un- 
dertaken by the council was to assist. 
by the award of scholarships and in 
other ways, students from other coun- 
tries who wish to complete their post- 
graduate training in Britain. This could 
only be done successfully with the sym- 


pathetic help of the universities in plac- 
ing these students. Thus started the close 
and cordial cooperation between the 
British Council and the British univer- 


sities which today extends to many 


important activities. 
This fruitful partnership with the uni- 
| 


cil’s Region 


Mombasa, 

Idren's art class 
We ines { ly The 

C Miss Sharma, is an 
Indian Hindu, who had her art 
training in the United Kingdom. 
The children are mainly Indians. 


versities is typical of what obtains also 
in other fields. The council now receives 
from British public funds some £215 
million a year but much more would 
be needed if all the services with which 
it is concerned had to be paid for, A 
large part of the work which the council 
initiates or organizes is done voluntar- 
ily: distinguished lecturers tour for no 
fees: professional bodies and industrial 
firms provide information and services 
to visitors: owners of works of art lend 
them for exhibitions: clubs indi- 
viduals give hospitality to students, 
While the council itself does many 
things which only a body so organized 
and financed can do, its role is also to 
provide the stimulus and sometimes the 
which enable the British 
people themselves to supply information, 
make contacts and establish friendships. 
The aim is to combine such unity of 
direction as is necessary with freedom 


machinery 


and diversity in execution. The result is 
primarily the development of personal 
relationships. In this connection it may 
he pointed out that the British Council 
is quite separate from the Information 
Services attached to British Embassies, 
They 


policy and actions of the British Govern- 


provide information about the 


ment of the day in political and com- 


‘ 


merical matters. The British Council is 
not concerned with such questions «! 
foreign or economic policy. ft is. in- 
deed, to be regarded as representing not 
the Government but the British people 
as persons, each with his or her own 
vocational and cultural interests which 
ean be shared with individual people in 
other countries. 

The council now has staffs in) some 
60 countries and supplies material to 
many more. One of the first principles 
of its work is that a knowledge of the 
English language is of great assistance 
to a real understanding of the British 
people and their institutions. To this 
end. in many foreign countries and some 
Colonies, assistance is given to univer- 
sities and schools in the teaching of 
English language and literature. 

The machinery varies greatly. being 
adapted to meet the diverse circum- 
stances of different countries. In many 
places the council has established British 
Institutes. which provide classes in Eng- 
lish. refresher courses for teachers of 
English. libraries and reading rooms. 
shows of British films. concerts. lectures 
and exhibitions. In Latin America. the 
work is mainly done through autonom- 
Anglophil Turkey 


through the educational system: and 


ous Societies. in 


elsewhere largely by making available 


British books. music. documentary and 


educational films. and art exhibitions, 
and by fostering the exchange of knowl- 
edge between scientists and educational 
and other learned bodies of the country 
concerned with their opposite numbers 
in Great Britain. 

The resident staffs vive lectures and 
broadcasts on many aspects of British 
life. and their work in this way is very 
considerably supplemented by lectures 
distin- 
Britain 


on various subjects given’ by 
guished experts who 20 from 
for short tours. 

Exhibitions of newly-published British 
books are frequently held. New books 
are made available to overseas review- 
ers. The council publishes. for its own 
use and for sale. many booklets. special- 
ly written for overseas readers. on Bri- 
tish institutions and developments, in 
English and in translations. 

(An important function of the council 
is to act as the principal agent of the 
British Government for the execution of 
the cultural conventions which are in 
force between the United Kingdom and 
a number of other countries. It takes 
part also in the work of the cultural 
committees of the Council of Europe 
and of the Brussels Treaty Powers. 
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In the United Kingdom, the council 
has an organization not usually found 
with cultural relations bodies. It has 
established centers in most of the uni- 
versity cities throughout Great Britain 
which provide extensive facilities for 
professional visitors and students. It is 


the administering agency for all fellow- 
ships granted by the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies for study in 


Britain. and for holders of awards under 
the Columbo Plan. [t arranges courses 
not only for students in the United King- 
dom but also for visitors from overseas. 
In planning its activities the council 
must naturally take into account chang- 
ing world conditions. In recent years it 
has been compelled. hy the attitude or 
actions of their governments to cease 
or suspend work in some countries. It 
has thus had to withdraw from all the 
countries of Eastern Europe except Po- 
it is 
heped in this case only temporarily 


land. from China and also from 


Iran. Last year. however, it was able to 
appoint its first representative to Japan. 

There has been a lessening of work 
in Western Europe. which was very im- 


The visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to the British 
Council in Liverpool on April 20, 1953, where he 
met 110 foreign students 


Town Planning Exhibition in Sydney, Australia. 


portant immediately after the war. and 
a steadily increasing proportion of the 
council's resources is being devoted to 
work in those countries of the British 
Commonwealth which have recently be- 
come, or are soon likely to become, self- 
governing. Also the work has increased 
in other countries, notably in) South- 
east’ Asia. which are grappling with 
similar problems in’ developing demo- 
cratic institutions and improving educa- 
tional sy and 
They wish to draw on British experience 


systems social conditions. 
and sometimes to consider the possibili- 
ties of adapting British institutions and 
methods to their own special circum- 
stances and needs. Central administra- 
tion, local government, the training of 
teachers, police organization and indus- 
trial medicine are typical examples of 
subjects in which such countries are 
often interested. The British Council's 
constant concern is to see that the knowl- 
edge and experience which Britain has 
to offer in these and other fields should 
be made available as a contribution to 
better international understanding. 


A Curriculum for International Service 


Oliver J. Caldwell 


OW should the following letter be 
answered 7 


“Tama senior in high school 
to plan my career, | am very interested in 
government affairs and in’ history. Lan- 
guages are my favorite subjeets. LT would 
like to educate myself so that T could get 
a job with the government in’ relation. te 
foreign exchange or something like that. 

Could you please advise me as the 
subjects T ecould take toward that goal and 
the schools best equipped for those? 


Gratefully. 


(Sed.) Ruth 


ind trying 


Mullane” 


Is there any place in the United States 
this 
herself specifically 


where young lady could prepare 
for a career in inter- 
national exchange of persons?’ Is_ it 
possible that the development of new 
international relationships the past 
ten years has created the need for a new 
undergraduate curriculum? 

No criticism is implied of the many 
institutions which are developing, or 
have carried on for years. work in the 
general area of international relations. 
What they are doing is individually and 
collectively invaluable. 
however. that the situation warrants a 


new experimental approach. 


It is sugeested, 


cans who desire to serve their coun- 


1945 opportunities for Ameri- 


try overseas have increased enor- 
mously. both in variety and in numbers. 
These opportunities have grown out 
of various information and foreign aid 
programs, as well as the “trade. not aid” 
movement. The military assistance pacts. 
which have resulted in the creation of 
Oxiver J. is Assistant Commissioner 
for International Education, Office of Eduea- 
tion, Department of Health, Education. and 


Welfare. 


a worldwide chain of military bases, 
have also added a variety of interna- 
tional educational and exchange of per- 
sons activities. and have created a whole 
new complex of job opportunities for 
trained 

Such jobs. for the most part, are 
filled by Americans not 
specifically trained for them. Many 
positions will always be filled by people 


Americans. 


being well 


who are not international specialists. 


but are drawn into such service for 
short-term appointments. However, there 
is increasing evidence of a real need 
for a corps of specialists trained to 
work in foreign countries and with 
foreign peoples on behalf of the people 
of the United States. 
This is a challenge to 
cators. One of the 


strength of American education is its 


\merican edu- 
vreat sources of 
functional flexibility. The curriculum of 
a typical land-grant university is living 
evidence of the ability of American edu- 
cation to adapt itself to meet the needs 
of the people it serves. The need for 
training specialists in international and 
intercultural which 
has not yet been fully met. 


contacts is a need 

Among the people who would benefit 
by anew specialized undergraduate cur- 
cultural 
and information officers at every level: 


riculum are the following: | 


specialized military. naval. and aviation 
personnel: specialists in technical assist- 
ance: specialists to assist in the develop- 
ment of new enterprises financed by 
private American 
missionaries of 


investors overseas: 
denominations. 
and specialists in the teaching of inter- 


national affairs in 


many 


American schools. 
It may appear that people preparing 
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for such widely different careers do not 
have a common denominator, yet they 
certainly have many needs in common. 
They should all have an exceptionally 
firm foundation of knowledge of the his- 
tory, the achievements and the aspira- 
tions of their own country and people. 
All need a firm foundation in linguistics, 
philosophy, anthropology. psychology, 
and geography: and they should be 
given special training to enable them to 
bridge the cultural gap between our 
people and other people anywhere and 
everywhere. 

ESEARCH and experimentation are 
R necessary before American educa- 

tors will find an effective method of 
adapting the resources of education to 
the particular needs of young people 
preparing themselves for lives of service 
to their country among other people 
overseas. The following curriculum is 
offered only for purposes of discussion 
and is based on the assumption that this 
course of study would be offered only to 
carefully selected. highly capable high 
school graduates who are willing to 
work hard: that the principal emphasis 
should be on areas and cultures not em- 
phasized in the secondary curriculum. 
A general foundation in international 
affairs is necessary prior to either re- 
gional or subject-matter specialization 
for individuals who plan to represent 
this country overseas, either officially or 
in a private capacity. 


Suggested Curriculum 


The freshman year should include 
work in the following subjects: Ameri- 
can history: English composition and 


literature; American religious traditions; 
world geography; an introduction to the 
study of languages; and an introduction 
to the history, literature, and life of the 
peoples of Latin America. 

In the sophomore year the students 
should move on to American literature 
and thought: Western philosophy; the 
religion of Mohammed; anthropology; 
an introduction to one language to be 
elected from French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, Arabic, Sanskrit, and Chinese; 
economics: and an introduction to the 
history, literature, ideas, and the life of 
peoples of the Moslem World. 

During the junior year students should 
study American philosophy, with special 
emphasis on its influence on the develop- 
ment of American society: natural sei- 
ence. with the emphasis on the effect of 
science on society: the religion of Bud- 
dha. with its background: language: and 
an introduction to the history, litera- 
ture. ideas, and the life of the peoples 
of India and Southeast Asia. 

The final undergraduate year should 
include a strong course in sociology: 


natural science: language: modern Asi- 


atic philosophies: comparative govern- 
and an introduction to his- 
tory. literature. ideas. and life of the 
peoples of Central Asia and the Far 


East. 


ment: 


The preceding proposal is made in the 
hope that it will stimulate discussion. 
Perhaps some qualified educational in- 
stitution will be willing to study the 
problem and develop a curriculum de- 
signed to train people for international 
service. Here is a challenge to Ameri- 
can education for creative thinking. 
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Teaching English in 


Leslie W. Leavitt 


LEASE, Sir, why 
P dont we pronounce 
the A in know?” 

“I don't know, Ali. We 
just don't, that’s all.” 

“But if we don’t pro- 
nounce the Sir. it 
should be pronounced 
now. 

“Yes. Ali, but we don’t 
pronounce it now: we pro- 
nounce it Anow, k-n-o-w, 
know.” 

“Yes, Sir, but you told 
us that n-o pro- 


Was 
nounced no. 
sub- 
sides and Nouri expresses 


Ali temporarily 
his confusion. 
“Sir, Sir, if we say drink- drank. 
sink- sank-, why don't we say think- 
thank? 
sing- sang, why not bring- brang?~ 
I have told 
you before that there are many excep- 


And. Sir. if we say ring- rang. 
“That's enough, Nouri, 


tions in English, and that many things 
may seem strange. That's the way they 
will them 
that way. strange or not strange. Your 
\rabic. 
regular than English, but it’s much more 
Now let 
me ask you a question and see if you 
can answer it. Why. in Arabic. do you 


are and you have to learn 


own language. is much more 


difficult to learn. much more. 


use the plural for objects with numerals. 
from three through ten, and then sud- 


Lesuie W. Leavirt is principal of Interna- 
tional College, American University of Beirut 
and professor of education at the university. 
Professor Leavitt has lived in the Near East 
tince 1916 when he went to Beirut as a short- 
term teacher of English. 


Four brothers fron 


the Arab East 


ul studying 
of Beirut. 
denly change to the singular from eleven 
three five 
hooks and ten books. and then eleven 
book. fifteen book. hundred 
one book. don't you? Why?” 

don’t know. my teacher. Perhaps 
Arabic is a little strange, but English 


on? say hooks and 


one and 


is 100 strange. Sir.” 

The number of teachers who are try- 
ing to explain the why and wherefore 
and the strangeness of English irregu- 
larities is on the increase in the Middle 
Fast. The popularity of the United States 
Government and the British Government 
is. for political reasons. at a very low 
ebb at the present time, but the same is 
not true of the language which the cit- 
izens of these two nations speak and 
write and read. The spread of Ameri- 
can commercial interests, the popularity 
of American films. the increase of Amer- 
ican books and magazines (including 
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comics. westerns and true confessions). 
the wave of interest in advanced study 
in American colleges — these are among 
the principal reasons for the tremendous 
increase in interest in the English lan- 
guage. A knowledge of English may 
mean a remunerative job as a clerk with 
the Arabian American Oil Company, or 
as interpreter with Point Four, or as a 
secretary with Socony, or as a salesman 
with the agencies for Westinghouse, 


Firestone or International Harvester. 


By and large. American firms pay well 


and treat their employees fairly and 
with courtesy. 

\s a result of increased contacts with 
the West. more English is being demand- 
ed and more is being taught. Govern- 
ments are introducing English in their 
curricula. Private secondary schools are 
Even the 
scholarly French University in Beirut. 
a leading exponent of French and Arab 


seeking teachers of English. 


culture, within the year has brought in 
three American Fathers to teach Eng- 
lish. 
become popular and private English 
teachers are in demand. 

The textbooks used for the teaching 
of English vary in quality. price. and 
efficiency. American textbooks are not 
widely used at present. except in the 


Evening classes in English have 


upper secondary classes. Local writers 
have made some contribution, but it is 


The principal of International 
College, Leslie W. Leavitt, and 
an Iranian student. 


the British publishing firms which have 
shown the most initiative. These have 
made a special effort to cater to the local 
needs and have developed several series. 
written on a word-frequency count, with 
well-graded reading and drill books. 
starting with the beginning classes. Be- 
fore the young learner has gone very 
far in acquiring the language his inter- 
ests are encouraged through simplified 
editions of such classics as The Black 
Tulip. Treasure Island. A Tale of Two 
Cities. and David Copperfield. One series 
for more mature students introduces the 


A cedar of Lebanon 
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learner to the many phases of English 
life and customs. Some teachers criticize 
the choice at hand for being too Eng- 
lish, some for spoiling the classics by 
abridging them so much, and some for 
using choppy sentences and poor illus- 
trations. But the fact remains that a 
tremendous improvement textbooks 
for foreign students of English has taken 
place and that as the demand increases. 
competition will bring about still greater 
improvement. 

However. even though textbooks are 
improved and teaching methods are 
made more efficient. we cannot get away 
from the fact that “English is too 
strange. Sir.” Although most Arabic- 
speaking students do not consider Eng- 
lish very hard. in general they find four 
main difliculties in) studying the  lan- 
guage: direct Arabic translation. prepo- 
sitions. spelling. and English idioms. 


Direct Arabic translation 


Much difficulty results from translating 
literally from the Arabic. and because 


the mistakes made are so natural they 


early become habits and are hard to 


graphs combine very common errors 


eliminate, following two para- 


“Sami has twelve years old and is 
very long. He is now sitting on a 
desk making his homeworks. He is 
going to give an examination in the 
next day and hopes to take a good 
grade. He tries not to do mistakes.” 

“At seven and a o'clock and 
my friend made a walk under the 
rain. When we reached to the beach 

where the Champollion drowned we 

wore our bhathing-suits and entered in 
the water.” 

It helps if the teacher has some knowl- 
edge of Arabic and can appreciate why 
the various mistakes are made. Because 
there is one colloquial word meaning 
long and tall, it is not surprising that a 
boy sometimes turns out to be long and 
a bench tall. And because the colloquial 
Arabic word for drown and sink are 
the same why shouldn't a ship occasion- 
ally drown? One Arabic word common- 
ly covers do and make, and | defy any- 
one to explain why in English we must 
make a mistake. make an effort. make a 
decision. but do our best. do our duty, 
and do our homework! These direct 
translation mistakes are tough ones to 
correct. end take persistent and repeated 
drill. The best way is to try to teach 


tional 
+ 


to 


righi, in oack) Lebanon, Bah 
rain, lral, Qatar 

Palestine, 
Yaman 


Kuweit, Jor 
(seated 


Dubai 


dan, Syria 
udi Arabia, 


{ 
ae 


Aa 
¥ 


red 


A football match on the International College field, looking across the city of Beirut to the 
snow-capped Lebanon mountains. 


the correct form before the incorrect has 
a chance to start as a habit. 


Prepositions 


There seems to be no rhyme or reason 
to the way many prepositions are used 
in English. and if English-speaking peo- 
ple have no difhiculty it is because they 
have picked them up through constantly 
hearing and seeing them used with spe- 
cial words and not because they fit 
naturally with the expression used. 

To pick up something, to throw to 
someone, to roll on the ground make 
sense because each preposition contrib- 
utes its usual meaning to the expres- 
sion, but examine the following prepo- 
sitions to see why they should be asso- 
ciated with the words preceding them: 
I believe in you~ I am innocent of the 
this is good for you 
of —-amazed at with - 
sorry for — 
anxious about. 


crime jealous 


angry com- 
parable to — intent on 


accused of - 
English idioms 


Associated with the above difficulty. 
in the sense that the prepositions are 
usually the chief offenders, is our com- 
mon use of idiom. We do not realize 
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how full our everyday speech is of 
idioms, expressions of which the mean- 
ing must be learned by itself and cannot 
he guessed from the separate words 
used. Surely a foreign learner can have 
a very clear idea of the meaning of the 
separate words—— up and to and you, 
without having the slightest idea what 
up to you may signify. The same is 
true of such expressions as: on the 
whole, at once, at all, in time, by heart, 
count on, It is not easy to explain to 
students of English that some expres- 
sions may have two very different mean- 
ings: 

I look to the left and I look to my 
friend for help. 

| look into the 
matter. 

| look down on the ground and down 
on an inferior. 

I look up to the ceiling and up to a 
respected person. 

I look up the chimney and up a word 
in the dictionary. 

I look about the room 
sixteen. 

I look out the window and Look out! 

Any sort of a word-count that does 
not take into consideration combinations 


box and into the 


and about 


"Fe 
amen 
Bi 


of simple words which give an entirely 


new meaning is ignoring obvious facts. 
Our students are early taught the mean- 
ing of hand and the common signifi- 
cance of the prepositions at, on, in, by, 
to, out of, but they are quite unpre- 
pared to comprehend the combinations 
of these words as expressed in the fol- 
lowing: at hand, on hand, in hand, by 
hand, off hand, hand to hand, out oj 
hand. We but complicate the matter by 
adding: hand in, hand out, backhand, 
behindhand. underhand, ete. 

A complete article might well be writ- 
ten on the infiltration of American slang 
into the Arab East. beginning with the 
ubiquitous “O.K.” with which many 
office secretaries cheerfully express un- 
derstanding of directions. However, one 
need not get into this field: there are 
many hundreds of accepted idiomatic 
expressions in common use which tax 


the memory of our Arab students, All 
in all our idioms are difficult and I 
marvel that the students keep at it and 
dont give up. 


Spelling 


It will not come as a surprise to any- 
one that English spelling is difficult, but 
one has to teach it to appreciate just 
crazy it is. And of course faulty 
pronunciation follows along with it. The 


how 


variations in the o-u-g-h family are well 
known: bough, cough, dough, rough, 
through, but recently | discovered the 
following variations in the spelling of 
the urd h-erd, 
b-ird, st-irred. w-ord, oce-urred, abs-urd, 


sound: erred, h-eard, 
ang-ered. The word absurd has perhaps 
a special relevance in connection with 
this example of our spelling genius. 

If further proof of our peculiar spell- 
ing and pronunciation is needed let us 


King Sa‘ud of Saudi Arab‘a (wearing dark giasses) with some of his fifty-five subjects now studying 


in International College. There are 


students of thirty-eight national 


ties enrolled at the college. 
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examine the sentences be- 
low. Read the sentences 
aloud, as a beginner in 
English might. pronounc- 
ing the second of each 
pair of numbered words 
as though it rhymed with 
the first. 

I am not in a (1) good 
(l)mood. for awoke 
with a (2) rough (2) 
cough. 

(1)But (1)put my 
(2)foot in my (2)boot 
and it caused me (3) pain 
(3) again. 

(1) This (liis (1)his (2)owl which 
eats from a (2) bowl. 

My (1)host (1) lost (2) four games in 
an (2)hour and then won a (3) lone 
(3) one, 

If the teacher of English to foreign 
students takes the attitude that, theo- 
retically at least. there is a reason for 
every mistake which his students make, 
then he will try to see why each mistake 
was made. This knowledge can be of 
great help in clearing up difficulties. He 
will explain more carefully in one place, 
give more drill in another, anticipate an 
incorrect answer by giving the correct 
response first, and so forth. The stu- 
dent writes: 

and my freind plaied rollerskates 
with three other childs and after we 
kicked the football and we came home.” 

Some knowledge of Arabic and some 
teaching experience will help in analyz- 
ing the mistakes in the above and in 
determining what to do about them. In 
Arabic the capital letter is not used. 
and the tendency is to connect several 
thoughts by and, where we would use 
more than one sentence. Direct transla- 
tion from the Arabic has led the writer 


At Ba'albek, Lebanon: pillars of the Temple of the Sun. 


to play rollerskates, to confuse a/ter 
with then or afterwards, and to mention 
himself first instead of his friend. These 
are errors which should be explained. 
and then practice and more practice 
given in using the correct form. The 
of friend, played, and 
to insuflicient: attention 


wrong spelling 
children is due 
having been given to the correct forms 
when first taught. The teacher cannot 
teach everything at once, but he can 
teach first things first and teach them 
thoroughly. and gradually build up 
correct and solid language habits. 

In an oral recitation the young pupil 
talks about the man with a long black 
“berd” who shot a big “beer.” A dull. 
unobserving boy? Not at all. perhaps 
For early in his 
learning he was taught the proper pro- 
unuciation of e-a-r, ear, h-e-a-r, 
and what more natural. when 
b-e-a-r was met with, than to follow the 
same sound for the same letter combi- 
nation and call it “beer.” As for the 
black “berd.” if heard is like “herd.” 
why shouldn't beard be pronounced 
“herd”? 

Young Hanna tells us in clear tones 

* Continued on page 26 


quite the contrary. 


hear. 
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The Study of International Cultural Relations 


William W. Brickman 


N the fall of 1950, because of the 
growth of interest inter- 

national cooperation in cultural and 
educational matters, the writer intro- 
duced at the School of Education. New 
York University. a new full-year gradu- 
ate course in the history of international 
education. Except for the spring of that 
year. when the instructor was doing re- 
search in this field in the libraries and 
archives of a dozen countries. the course 
has been given regularly either at the 
campus proper or in extension, So far 
as can be determined. there is no other 
institution that offers instruction in this 
area. 

What the course in the history of in- 
ternational education seeks to do is to 
develop the knowledge and research 
skills of teachers and advanced students 
so that they will be able to further the 
cause of international understanding in 
their schools and publications. Not only 
do the members of the class cover the 
overall history of international cultural 
and educational relations. but they also 
get the opportunity of planning and 
completing a research project on one of 
the specialized topics of the subject. 
Instruction is by means of lectures. 
question and answer periods. and cri- 
tical discussions of the students’ reports 
on their projects. Each of the two 
semesters is concluded with a final oral 
examination on the research study as 


W. Brickman is chairman of the 
Department of History of Edveation at New 
York University’s School of Education, and 
Editor of School and Society. 


related to the general history of inter- 
national education. 

The first session begins with an intro- 
duction to the course definition of 
aims. scope. fundamental concepts. and 
terminology. The instructor discusses 
the general bibliographical resources 
and the research procedures. \dditional 
details are obtained in his book. “Guide 
to Research in’ Educational History.” 
which is one ef the texts used through- 
out the year. In addition. the students 
are given a long classified bibliography 
on all phases of the history of interna- 
tional cultural and educational relations 
and background areas. This listing con- 
tains for the most) part monographie 
studies and scholarly articles in about a 
dozen languages. Many of these were 
examined by the writer in) numerous 
European libraries during his tenure as 
President's Research Fellow of Brown 
University. 


Ancient beginnings 


The scope of the course includes the 
ancient period, with particular attention 
to the cultural relations between China 
and India. the classical lands and the 
Orient. and the intercultural relation- 
ships of the Hellenistic world. During 
the study of the Middle Ages. the stu- 
dents concentrate on the international 
aspects of the university and the cultural 
impact of the Moslems on the West. 
Then follow the eras of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, and the develop- 
ments up to about the end of the 
eighteenth century. The second semester 
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covers the past 150 years and devotes 
attention to such matters as peace educa- 
tion, international cultural conferences, 
plans for the organization of interna- 
tional educational centers, the rise of 
international schools, the cultural and 
educational work of the League of 
Nations, the exchange of teachers and 
students, the spread of governmental 
cultural programs in foreign nations, the 
genesis and development of Unesco, and 
similar themes. 


Some research topics 


Naturally, the formal class content 
cannot embrace the subject with any 
degree of fullness or thoroughness. To 
ensure against superficiality, the instruc- 
tor requires each student to choose a 
topic for intensive research, subject to 
his approval. In this way, the choice of 
a problem which involves the reading of 
foreign languages unknown to the stu- 
dent will be avoided. 

The following represent a sampling 
of the projects which have been studied 
in the past three years: for the ancient 
period —- “The Introduction of Buddh- 
ism into the Far East,” “The Hellenistic 
University of Athens,” “The Library 
and Museum at Alexandria,” and ‘The 
Early Translations of the Bible”: for 
the medieval period — “China’s Knowl- 
edge of Western Culture during the 
T'ang Dynasty (618-906 A. D.).” “Hel- 
lenistic Influence on the Abbasid Caliph- 
ate of Baghdad in the Tenth Century.” 
“The University of Cordoba.” “The 
Foreign Influence of Medieval Irish 
Scholarship,” Educational Plan of 
Pierre Dubois.” “The Court of Freder- 
ick I] Hohenstaufen in Naples.” ‘The 
Crusades and International Culture.” 
and “Moslem-Jewish-Christian Intellec- 
tual Relations”; for the early modern 
“Foreign Travelers during the 


period 
Renaissance.” 


“Erasmus and Education 


for Peace.” “Jan Amos Comenius as an 
International Educator.’ “‘Catherine the 
Great and the Diffusion of Western Cul- 
ture in Russia.”’ “Rousseau’s Plan for a 
National System of Education in Po- 
land.” “International Educational Uto- 
pias.” “August Hermann Francke and 
his Seminarium Universale et Seminar- 
ium Nationum.” “Diderot’s Plan for a 
University of Russia.” “The Interna- 
tional Flow of Scientific Ideas in the 
Seventeenth Century.” and‘ ‘The Spread 
of Catholicism by the Jesuits.” 


Nineteenth-century subjects 


Research topics for the nineteenth 
century include — “Alexandre de Vatte- 
mare and International Library Ex- 
changes.” “Pestalozzi’s Foreign Influ- 
“The American School Peace 
League.” “American Students in Ger- 
man Lniversities.” “The French Influ- 
ence on Japanese Education since the 
Meiji Era (1808).~ “Mare-Antoine Jul- 
lien and International Education.” and 
“Emma Hart Willard as a Peace Educa- 
tor’: and for the twentieth century — 
“Rabindranath Tagore and the World 
University.” “Henri LaFontaine as an 
International Educator.” “The Council 
for Education in World Citizenship.” 
“The Revision of History Textbooks in 
the International Spirit.” “The Interna- 
tional Houses in Universities.” “Inter- 
national Wars of Words.” “The Intro- 
duction of Western Educational Ideas 
into Modern China.” “History of the 
Institute of International Education.” 
“The Educational Work of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace.” 
and “The Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations.” 
The students receive a six-page list of 
suggestions for research and a classified 
bibliography of 36 pages. As the semes- 


ences, 


ter progresses. they get at least two op- 
portunities of presenting their projects 
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for the comment and criticism of the 
class and the instructor. 


The students are also required to pre- 
pare a critically annotated bibliography 
of articles in professional and scholarly 


journals on the history of international 
cultural and educational relations, These 
writings are usually taken from = such 
periodicals as Books Abroad, American 
Historical Review, Speculum, American 
Quarterly, News Bulletin oj the Institute 
of International Education, International 
Journal of Ethics, Bulletin oj the History 
of Medicine, Isis, School and Sociely. 
Educational Forum, and many others. 
Thus. the will 
siderable 


class also derive con- 
international 


relations in science, literature, philoso- 


information on 


phy. sociology, and religion. 


Basic reading 


Not many books can be selected as 
texts for a course of this type. The basic 
reason is that no volume has ever been 
prepared which would completely cover 
the subject matter. It is therefore neces- 
sary to call upon the standard works 
from the related disciplines and_ the 
specialized writings. The widespread in- 
ability of graduate students in education 
to read foreign languages renders inad- 
visable the assignment of Jacob Ter 
Meulen’s “Der Gedanke der internation- 
alen Organisation” and Christian L. 
Lange's “Histoire de linternationalisme” 
as basic reading matter. To get the 
fundamental information for the course. 
one must glean from a variety of books 
in such fields as the history of interna- 
tional relations, comparative literature. 
the history of missions, and allied areas. 
Accordingly, the instructor has recom- 
mended such books as Frank M. Rus- 


sell’s “Theories of International Rela- 
tions.” Quincey Wright's “A Study of 
War,” and F. P. Walters’ “A History of 
the League of Nations.” Useful because 
of its suggestiveness is P. Rossello’s 
“Forerunners of the 
reau of Education.” 
longer and original French edition, lacks 


International Bu- 
which. even in the 


suflicient documentation, Finally. use is 
made of the writer's article, “Interna- 
tional Education.” which appears in the 
second edition of Walter S. Monroe's 
“Encyclopedia of Educational Research.” 
Eventually, this brief historical survey 
will be expanded into a book. 


Other needs 


It is hoped that the study of the 
history of international education will 
gain more supporters during the years 
This article describes what is 
probably the first course of its kind. 
Naturally enough. much remains to be 
done before this subject can be taught 
text- 


tions 


ahead. 


on a larger scale. Apart from 


colle 


which include translated decuments and 


book. there is need for source 


numerous monogrephs to fill the gaps 
in the field. With 


should be possible to organize courses 


such materials it 
in several institutions. There is also the 
possbility that the conventional courses 
in the history of education might be 
reoriented so that international educa- 
tional relations receive a greater share 
of the time allotted to the subject. 

The important fact to remember is 
that international education 
the most significant developments of re- 
cent years. A good examination of the 
history of international education will 
help interpret much of what is being 
done at the present time. 


is one of 
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Information Desk 
Shashi Wahi 


Miss Shashi Wahi, an Indian student now at Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont, spent the work period (“non-resident term”) at the Cossitt Library in 
Memphis, Tennessee. She writes about her experiences as a library worker, “There 
is no doubt about the tremendous amount that I learnt. But being brought up in 
the atmosphere of books, | learnt to become more aware of people as individuals, 
as well as gaining a lot of self-confidence. Talking to people about India also 
helped in this, as well as making nineteen public appearances before large groups 
of school chillren and teachers, adult clubs and organizations.” 

After her graduation jrom Bennington in June, Miss Wahi will study at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. She plans to teach in an elementary school 
upon her return to India, 

Wiss Wahi says of her duties at the information desk at the main library, “The 
information desk was a great source of amusement to me because 1 found myself 
giving tnformation about India, Bennington, myself, the United States, practically 
everything except what the patrons usually came to ask about.” We present here 
her account of a morning at the front desk. 


A GENTLEMAN approaches. [| am very conspicuous: and I. being new. am 
sitting at the front desk. Above me rather uncertain whether to face side- 
hangs a black. tin signboard with ways as I would like to do, or forwards, 
“Information” painted in white. It is like the sign, trying to justify its claims, 
The gentleman, with felt hat slightly 

tilted forwards. comes nearer. | turn 

over the pages of the Library Journal, 

glance at the Saturday Review, and New 

York Times Review of the latest books 

on the best-seller list. | have learned not 

to trust the latter if | want to buy books 

which T will want to keep. Over my 

shoulder | am aware of the dull red 

dress and white-brown hair. arranged 

in friendly. informal curls. of the Head 

of the Circulation Department. I feel 

better. There is help around the corner. 

The gentleman is closer. He stoops. 

His skin is wrinkled. and the tilt of the 

hat reveals his white hair. He is old, I 

feel slightly relieved. He. like most 

of the library’s old patrons, probably 

knows his way around. He probably 

cannot see too well. | have already made 

up my mind that he will by-pass me and 

Shashi. Wahi go directly to the huge catalogue which 
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stands behind the information desks. 
However. looking up. I say shakily (1 
am not used to the words yet). “May 
I help you. Sir?” 

“What was the name of that famous 
Parisian courtesan in---something to do 
with---” 

The voice rings through the hall. 
and outside too. | shrink a few inches 
and glance furtively in all directions. 
None of the patrons. behind. in front, 
and beside the long ranges of shelves. 
seem disturbed in the slightest. I had 
expected everyone to be looking at this 
old man who spoke so boldly, For my 
support. however. | meet and exchange 
glances with the other young girls work- 
ing there. Behind the Registration Desk. 
Mary Anne blushes: Mary Helen and 
Mary Virginia at the Return Desk for 
Adults also change color and simle imp- 
ishly. 

The man repeats impatiently. “What 
was the name of the Parisian courtesan. 
you know. who was so famous in----” 

The head behind me is raised. My 
supervisor smiles understandingly. and 
gets up. “You in Camille?” 
and goes towards the shelves. 

He talks briskly and loudly across the 
hall at her. “You know. that courtesan. 
she was very famous---” I find it neces- 


mean 


sary to repress a strong smile. [ do not 
wish to be thought rude. He thinks 
much of himself — this gentleman with 
his interest’ in’ the courtesan. 
Under his 
obviously 
appear to notice or look at anybody 


famous 
hat. his 


too. He does not 


lowered eyes are 


lowered 


around him. 
I stand loosely at attention. She re- 


turns, working rapidly through the 
pages of two books. “Did you find out 
the name of the courtesan?” He repeats 
the word as regularly and monotonously 
as a record-player when the needle gets 
stuck in one groove of the record. 

“Good Lord.” | wondered, “now that 
everybody knows what he is interested 
in. must he repeat that word?” 

The pages of the book are flipping 
back and forth. 

“The courtesan was the heroine in a 
play beginning with he insists 
again. 

I had begun to hate this courtesan 
thoroughly by now, 

The lady smiles benignly. ‘Camille. 
I think it was, No. no. It was Carmen. 
Here it is. She was called La--” 

“Yes. that’s right. | knew it.” 

She puts the book on my desk and 
departs. 

“What was the name. did she say.” 
as briskly and loudly as ever. | answer 
scarcely above a whisper. 

“What was the name of her love?” 

That is (nother 
name. 


easy. outlandish 
He memorizes them. 
“May | write them down for you?” 
I am afraid he might return to ask 
again. 
“Yes. ves.” 


| hand him a slip of paper. 


“Now. where is the telephone booth?” 
“Past the main office on the right. 


sir’ | say. trying to be accurate. 

He ambles away. Stretching slightly 
to the right. I look after him. He is 
asking the girl at the Issue Desk for 
the way to the telephone booth, 
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Race Relations in World 


Andrew W. Lind 


ACE relations is one of the major 
R problems affecting the peace of the 
world today, rivaling in impor- 
tance even the struggle between Western 
democracy and communism. Scarcely a 
week passes without some news item re- 
flecting a serious breach between ethnic 
groups in some part of the world. Be- 
fore the war. we in the United States 
were frequently shocked to learn of a 
lynching in our midst. or of the mid- 
night marauding by the Ku Klux Klan. 
Now. American racial tensions 
ous though they still 
inconsequential beside the reports of 
armed warfare between British colonials 
and the Mau Maus of Kenya, or the 
bloody riots hetween the East Indians 
and Bantus in the cities of South Africa. 
A critical aspect of racial conflicts in 
the contemporary world is that the 
range of their influence almost always 
extends beyond the local community in 
which they occur. An attack upon the 
East Indians in Durban or Port FEliza- 
beth almost immediately evokes an 
official protest in New Delhi, and in the 
halls of the United Nations. A more 
complication resulting from 
many such incidents is the interpretation 
given to them as evidence of capitalistic 
exploitation of “suppressed races.”” Sim- 
ilarly, communism has been associated 
in many parts of the colonial world with 
movements of natives or racial minori- 
ties for political independence from their 
“white oppressors. 
It is a world situation of such ex- 
plosive possibilities that provides the 


seri- 


remain seem 


serious 


Anprew W,. Livp is director of the forthcom- 
ing Race Relations Conference which he 
decribes here. 


Perspective 


background for a venture next summer 
in Honolulu. The of new 
problems of race relations on a world- 
wide demands a_ realistic and 
empirical approach such as our present 
knowledge fails to provide. The time 
has clearly come when. in the interests 
of international peace and the mainten- 
ance of civilization itself. a systematic 
and scientific approach to the world 
problems of race relations should be 
initiated. In order to lay the founda- 
tions for a more realistic policy and pro- 
cedure in this area. some thirty scholars 
and experts from the more distinctive 
regions of racial contacts around the 
world have been called together for a 
period of four weeks of conference and 
discussion in Hawaii this summer, 


emergence 


basis 


From ivory tower to reality 


Although the practical urgency of 
such a conference has become more ap- 
parent since World War Il. the idea 
originated at least twenty years ago in 
the mind of 
pioneering in the field of race relations. 
Dr. Robert FE. Park. Having discovered 
from personal experience in a number 
of different that the available 
knowledge of race relations was quite 
inadequate to the existing needs, Park 
proposed a plan for a conference in 
Honolulu to collect) and analyze the 
limited and spotty information available. 
Unfortunately, race relations appeared 
then to be the concern of only a few 
pious reformers or of ivory-towered so- 
ciologists, and sufficient funds could not 
be obtained to finance the plan. Since 
the war a rising awareness of the threat 
to world peace inherent in the problems 


an American sociologist 
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of race relations has made it possible 
to carry out. in 1954. what Park had 
dreamed for 1934. 

Early in 1950, a small group of so- 
ciologists at the University of Hawaii, 
former students of Dr. Park and them- 
selves engaged in race relations research, 
revived the idea of a conference of 
experts on race relations to be held in 
Honolulu. After a period of consider- 
able discussion involving 
American and European specialists in 
the field. a plan was developed for the 
conference to be held in the summer of 
1954. The University of Chicago and 
the University of California. whose so- 
cial science faculties had made signifi- 
cant contributions to race relations re- 
search, were invited to join with the 
University of Hawaii in sponsoring the 
conference. and in requesting the Ford 
Foundation and the McInerny Founda- 
tion of Honolulu for the necessary funds, 
With financial support guaranteed by 
these two foundations. a Steering Com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Robert Redfield 
of the University of Chicago. Dr. Her- 
bert Blumer of the University of Cali- 
fornia. and Dr. Andrew W. Lind of 
the University of Hawaii, has further 
consolidated plans. including the diffi- 
cult task of selecting personnel for the 
conference. 


numerous 


Representatives from many fields 

The participants for the conference 
have been selected primarily on the bas- 
is of their broad acquaintance with. 
and their demonstrated capacity for 
penetrating into the intricacies and subtle- 
ties of race relations in various parts 
of the world. As ability to communicate 
this knowledge is of equal importance, 
it has been necessary to seek out the 
participants wherever they could be 
found anthropologists. economists. 
historians. political scientists. and  so- 


ciologists. as well as public adminis- 
trators and journalists. 

Although English will be the official 
language of the conference, some par- 
ticipants would probably be more at 
Africaans. Dutch. Arabic, 
French, Japanese, Hindi. Czech, or In- 
donesian. Most of the critical areas of 
racial tensions—-such as West. Central 
or South Africa. the Middle East. India, 
Malaya. Indonesia. Formosa. the Cen- 
tral and South Pacific, Hispanic Ameri- 
ca. the West the 
United States—will be represented by one 


home in 


Indies. Brazil. and 
or more specialists. Spectacular names 
have been avoided in the selection of 
personnel in favor of sound  scholar- 
ship. but the public sessions of the con- 
ference can hardly help telling a fasein- 
ating story of some of the most colorful 
and dramatic struggles of the atomic 


age. 
“Mid-ocean detachment™ 


Since an atmosphere of objective in- 
quiry is essential to the success of a 
conference in an area of such high emo- 
tional sensitivity. it was felt that Hawaii 
had much to offer as the locale for the 
conference. By virtue of its mid-oceanic 
detachment from the major points of 
racial tension and its well established 
tradition of tolerance on such matters, 
Hawaii is ideally situated. The staging 
of the conference in Honolulu, with the 
publicity which topics of such critical 
import inevitably attract. will highlight 
to the world most 
successful experiments in race relations. 
The campus where it will be held during 
the regular summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii will afford delegates 


one of America’s 


a living example of Hawaii's free inter- 
mingling of numerous racial groups. 
Most of the participants have been 
asked? to prepare papers to be distrib- 
uted in advance of the meeting. The 
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range of the topics is indicated in the 
titles of these papers: 


A Theory of Race Relations in the Contem- 
porary World. 

Colonialism and Dualism: The Economie 
Situation of the Masses in Transition, 

Demographic Aspects of Race Relations. 

Occupational Succession in Certain Racial 
Frontiers. 
New Peoples: An Aspect of the Political 
Process Involved in Race Relations. 
The Administrative Aspect of Racial Prob- 
lems in the Tropical Far East. 

Racial and Religious Communities in the 
Near East. 

Problems of Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment of Negro Elite in Europe and Africa. 

Social Roles and Social Types in Race 
Relations. 


A series of papers will also be devoted 
to the description and analysis of race 
relations in various regions of the world. 
including Africa, Hispanic America. 
Brazil. Australia and the South Pacific, 
the Soviet Union, Formosa. and India. 
An attempt will be made to abstract cer- 


tain general propositions with regard to 
race relations in the modern world. 

The small group of conferees who 
gather in Honolulu next summer from 
the four corners of the earth will come 
with no illusions that the racial con- 
flicts and tensions which now beset man- 
kind will be immediately reduced to any 
significant degree as a result of their 
deliberations. It is no band pf visionary 
reformers who expect to find the magic 
formula for exorcizing prejudice and 
fear. but neither are they starry-eyed 
academicians unconcerned about what 
happens to the world so long as their 
theories are sustained. Every effort will 
be made to deal with the problems of 
race relations on a realistic and objee- 
tive basis and thus to lay the basis for 
the funded knowledge both theoreti- 
cal and practical —so greatly needed 
in the modern world 


Teaching English — Continued from page 18. 


of something he saw last Sunday, of a 
certain “Brofessor Borter who was bray- 
in’ and sinnin’ in church.” 
the gentleman! 


Shame on 
Sut his conduct is not 
that of his informer 
either. if we appreciate that because 
there is no p sound in Arabic the b 
sound is often substituted. and that be- 
cause there is no ng sound in Arabic 


so. terrible. nor 


the closest that some learners get to it 
is the n sound. Thus we are relieved to 
know that “Professor Porter was pray- 
ing and singing in church.” The teacher 
who knows the reasons for the mistakes 
which his students make. and has a 
knowledge of the laws of learning. is 
well on his way to becoming a successful 
teacher. 

The teaching of English to foreign 
students can be a most challenging task. 
I know English: my students don’t 
know English. How. in what ways, by 
what means. can | build up in my stu- 
dents as quickly and as efficiently as 
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possible those language skills which I 
have developed through years of imita- 
The fact that our 
language is “too strange” makes the chal- 
lenge greater. and the necessity for intel- 
ligent analysis more important. The lan- 


tion practice? 


guage teacher gets considerable satis- 
faction as he sees his students grow in 
language stature. He hopes that his 
students will. if they so desire. derive 
economic benefit) from their 


learned skills. He hopes that they will 


newly- 


be led past the comics and westerns and 
true confessions to richer treasures of 
English writing. He hopes that new 
doors of higher studies will be opened 
to them. Perhaps. even, he hopes that 


their knowledge will lead them to a fuller 


understanding of English and American 
culture. and to a clearer interpretation 


of their own culture to English-speaking 
people — steps towards greater interna- 


tional goodwill in a “one world.” 
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This House Believes .. . 


John Peters and Patrick B. B. Mayhew 


E were very worried when we 
started. What were the things to 


do in America? And what were 
the things that just weren't done? We 
had had very little help about these 
matters from our American friends at 
Oxford: the trouble with them was that. 
though they had probably known once, 
they had now forgotten. 

We therefore landed upon your shores 
last October in a condition of consider- 
able ignorance but, as all good Ameri- 
cans are taught. the British have never 
been put off by that. By December we 
had debated in about half the states of 
the Union, and after three months of 
trial and error, in which generally the 
trial was for the audience and the error 
for us. we knew there were two conven- 


The authors were members of the two-man 
debating team from Oxford University that de- 
bated in our colleges and universities under 
IIE auspices last fall. 


tions of American life head and shoul- 
ders above the rest. 

The first of these conventions was en- 
shrined in that splendid Chicago show, 
“New Faces”: 


momma up in Massachusetts.” 


“You cant chop your 
It is of 
course by now a great platitude to say 
that America is a matriarchal society. 
We knew this before we started. though 
we hasten to say now that it is a society 
which we like very much. All the same 
we were rather surprised by the absolute 
dominance of the and, in 
some cases. indeed. of the daughters. 
In the home, for example. we found 
them unshakably on top: with husband 
packed off, or more frequently packing 


mothers — 


himself off. to work at a very early 
hour, the field was left undisputed un- 
til he returned home late at night. to be 
beaten up by his children before crawl- 
ing off to bed. And sometimes. in the 


ty 
is. 


homes in which we were lucky enough 
to be entertained, he never appeared at 
all, though judging from the conversa- 
tion he still seemed to be around. How- 
ever, you never can tell: once, after some 
gay reference to her husband we asked 
our hostess when we might have a 
chance of seeing him. We were blandly 
told “No one will ever see Mr... again.” 

Convincing proof of this dominance, 
we thought. was to be found in the fra- 
ternity Here, surely was a 
chance for young American manhood 
to cut loose the apron strings. But not 
a bit of it. No sooner does he find him- 
self at college. whether through the 
State Legislature or the G.I, Bill of 
Rights. than the student hires himself 
a second pair. and anchors one end 
round the ample figure of a house 
mother. Now this to us is very strange. 
but rather nice. If we say more, how- 
ever, we will only confirm American 
suspicion 
boarding school from the age of two 
and foxes gnawing our insides. 

The other convention that struck us 
as preeminent is perhaps of rather nar- 
rower scope. You go to a debate, we 
found. to be instructed and not to be 
amused, This means that positively no 
interruptions are allowed. In England. 
where anyone who has the presumption 
to stand up on his hind legs and give 
the world the benefit of his opinions, is 
fair game for the audience. the skilful 
question put “on a point of informa- 
tion” can be devastating. We think it a 
good thing because it’s fun for the au- 
dience. and it keeps the speaker on his 
toes because a witty retort to an inter- 
ruption always goes down well. But in 
the fiercely educational atmosphere of 
an American debate we began to find 
ourselves rather fat* and pompous. It’s 


houses. 


of English education. viz.. 


* Note by John Peters: Some of us did. 


hard not to sound like a lecturer when 
half the audience is taking notes of what 
you say —- though we must say, in fair- 
ness, that they took notes of what the 
other side said as well. 

The only interruption that we ever 
heard shattered the decorum of Berk- 
eley, California. One of our opponents 
had the misfortune to believe that the 


a lark among crows 


Royal Navy is practically extinct, and 
said as much. While we assumed the 
bleak and wintry smiles which we re- 
served for such occasions, we were as- 
tonished to hear a very cultivated voice 
from the back of the hall say.‘Sha- 
ame!” Everyone spun round at this un- 
heard of departure, and found that a 
little R.N. Lieutenant on some course 
in San Francisco was responsible. Poor 
thing. he went pink to the roots of his 
hair, but to us he had sounded like a 
lark among crows! 


“jovial anticipation” 

During our visit to Berkeley. inci- 
dentally, we found ourselves disconcert- 
ed—not for the first time by the 
aftermath of a visit earlier in the year 
from young men from the Cam- 
bridge Union Society. They had appar- 


two 


be 
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ently selected some appropriately incon- 
sequential subject for debate and had 
succeeded in being quite diverting. The 
note of asperity must be forgiven; it is 
surely understandable in this case be- 
cause when we arrived somewhat heav- 
ily briefed to discuss—for the first time 
—Britain’s participation in a European 
community, we found the local editor 
urging all his readers to come and hear 
the funniest debate of their lives. They 
were told that the British would not de- 
bate, naturally: they really could not be 
expected to: and the wretched man ended 
on a ghastly note of jovial anticipa- 
tion. The result, of course, was that no 
sooner did we appear on the platform 
than the audience shrieked with laugh- 
ter. We are bound to say that this has 
happened both before and = since. but 
never on quite the same unbridled scale. 
In the “Yeoman of the Guard” an ae- 
cepted wit has but to say “Pass the mus- 
tard” and they roar their ribs out. We 
didn't have to say anything: when we 
did begin to speak. in fact, something 
seemed to wilt. The European Payments 
Union was like a bucket of cold water. 
and for us the whole occasion was ra- 
ther a sobering experience -— particu- 
larly as the other side were very witty 
indeed. 


Oxford or Cambridge? 


Part of the responsibility for this de- 
hacle. we feel. must lie with our official 
host at one of the first colleges to which 
we went. Still very new in the country. 
we were all agog as we were ushered 
into his office. When we were seated be- 
fore him, he leaned back and said, “We 
here at . . . are engaged in the greatest 
experiment in Higher Education in the 
history of mankind. We bring Higher 
Education to the Common Man.” (We 
often tried after that to explain that this 
was also the function of Oxford. but 


found we made little impression on the 

prevailing idea that to go to Oxford you 

have either to be a Yank or a Lord.) 
Our host went on, “Now | hope you 


fellows from Cambridge aren't going to 
he like the Oxford boys who were here 
this year. They were just funny men.” It 
is impossible to describe the emotion 
with which last dreadful words 
were underscored: it is fair to say we 
were aghast. Small wonder. then. that 
our speeches that evening were unassail- 
ably solemn. They had to be: the offi- 
cial was sitting in the middle of the front 
row. When it was all over he came up 
and said. “That was splendid. boys. Tell 
them TIL always have Cambridge in fu- 
ture.” 


these 


Some conclusions 


The misleading thing about any little 
account of this nature of so extended. 
interesting and immensely rewarding an 
experience is that it is bound to ap- 
pear dreadfully blasé. This for us has 
heen a wonderful trip. and we know a 
little bit more about the grand United 
States as a result. But most of all we 
value friends we made. and 
foremost among these is Miss Mildred 


the new 


Adams of ITE. Her meticulous organiza- 
round the 
course, and her anxiety lest we go by 
donkey to the bottom of the Grand Can- 
yon 


tion shepherded us_ safely 


-something more than the anxiety 
of an investor. or so we like to feel 

touched us almost as much as it made us 
laugh. To her and to the Institute we are 
very grateful indeed for a tour which 
enabled us to appear, at whatever cost to 
international good will. as the first living 
Englishmen ever seen in a number of 
towns in the Union; and one which will 
always remain for us the most moving 
and rewarding experience we could have 


had. 
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Chinese Assisted under State Department's Emergency 
Aid Program — Employment Survey 


John G. Byers 


HE program of Emergency Aid to 

Chinese Students and Scholars. car- 

ried on under authority of Public 
Law 535, 81st Congress, reached its peak 
during the academic year 1950-1951 
and has been declining steadily since 
that time. This program grew out of the 
necessity for assisting Chinese students 
enrolled, and in good standing. in an 
accredited college or university in the 
United States. as well as advanced schol- 
ars and teachers, stranded in this coun- 
try as a result of the conquest of the 
Chinese mainland by the Communists. 
As self-support became impossible for 
the majority of these Chinese nationals, 
grants were awarded to enable them to 
continue their educational activities until 
they had reached an approved educa- 
tional objective or until they obtained 
employment which would support them 
before return to their homeland seemed 
feasible. 

Coinciding with this decline in’ the 
number of grants awarded under the 
aid 
ports filtered into the Department. many 


emergency program. certain re- 
of them conflicting. concerning the em- 
ployment difliculties of the students and 
research attained 
their educational objectives. time 
went on, the Department was impressed 
by the lack of coherent information 
concerning these reports and decided to 
seek information directly from the for- 
eign student advisers of the colleges and 


scholars who have 


Joun G. Byers, is Chief of the Chinese As- 
sistance Branch, Special Services Division, In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Service of 
the Department of State. 


universities which the Chinese had been 
attending. 

Accordingly, in June 1953, a report 
was requested from appropriate officials 
of participating universities on the cur- 
rent location and occupation of all 
Chinese students and research scholars 
who actively participated in the Chinese 
Emergency Aid Program during the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. The De- 
partment hoped by means of this study 
to ascertain how the grantees were get- 
ting along and whether or not they were 
able to adjust to the American economic 
system sufficiently well to support them- 
selves after termination of their awards. 
In addition. it was hoped that the 
information would help to determine 
what. if any, bearing the student or 
scholar’s sex. field of study. and degree 
of education had on his employability. 

It was realized by the Department that 
a request for such information was a 
considerable imposition on those who 
were responsible for administration of 
the Chinese Emergency Aid Program at 
the university level. and it was indeed 
gratifying to learn of the effort they put 
into obtaining information needed for 
the survey and their interest in learn- 
ing of its results, At the time the 
reports were correlated replies had been 
received from 86 per cent of the institu- 
tions representing 50 per cent of the 
Chinese who had been aided during the 
two-year period. 

The most difficult task in correlating 
the information was in defining or estab- 


lishing standards. It was decided to 


CHINESE STUDENTS & SCHOLARS - 1952 & 953° 


NO 
DEGREE 
139 


BACHELOR 
DEGREE 
64 


MALE 
NON-TECHNICAL 


*AS OF JULY 1953 


break down the figures into technical 
and nontechnical grantees since most of 
the inquiries which led to this study 
concerned unemployment of Chinese stu- 
dents in the social studies and humani- 
ties. Conversely, another type of  in- 

concerned technically trained 
Chinese who, it was claimed, were being 
prevented from leaving the United 
States by the Immigration and Natural- 


quiry 


ization Service and who consequently 
must support themselves in this country. 
In view of this fact. it was determined 
to use the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service definition of technical sub- 
jects which is much more narrow than 
that in common use. 

To determine whether the degree of 
education had any bearing on the ability 
of the grantees to find employment. they 
were divided according to academic de- 
grees received in the United States. 

The question of employment 
broken down into three phases: 


Was 


(a) Employment was clearly in line with 
the grantholder’s academic interests; 

(b) Employment was not directly in line 
with the grantholder’s training but 
either in an allied field) or offering 
financial security sufficient to justify 
a change of field; 


TECHNICAL 


(c) Employment not considered adequate 
by the Department. 


Reports were received covering more 
than 1.000 students aided under this 
program during the fiscal years 1952 
and 1953. The results of the survey 
indicate: 


2907 


(a) 330 (361) of the Chinese students 

and scholars aided by the Department 
during fiscal years 1952 and 1953 are 
now gainfully employed. 
33° (362) are continuing their stud- 
ies or research, including those under 
current Departmental grants. 
138% (141) have withdrawn from fur- 
ther consideration under this program 
by reason of marriage, departure from 
the U.S.. death, ete. 

(d) 219 (233) have not kept their uni- 
versity representative advised of their 
present status, 

In judging the results of the survey. 
it should be noted that a number of 
those who have obtained no degree be- 
long to the advanced scholar category 
obtained degrees in 


and may have 


other countries. 


The Department of State re 


he unanimous re mmendatic tha d- 
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T the time of 

its official 

opening on 
September 5, 
1953, the Mu- 
seum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art 
in Santa Fe. New 
Mexico. included in its collections folk 
art material from over fifty-five coun- 


tries or regions. totaling approxima- 
tely 4.000 The museum was 
founded and built by Miss Florence Di- 
bell Bartlett and given to the State of 
New Mexico to be operated as a section 
of the Museum of New Mexico. It is the 
first folk art museum in the world of an 
inherently international character. The 
purpose of this museum - 


items, 


to create a 
closer bond among peoples by the study 
and appreciation of folk art as created 
throughout the world — is expressed 
in the inseription over the building 
entrance: “The Art of the Craftsman is 


4 


| exhibit in the main exhibition gallery — 


A Home for World Crafts 


a Bond Between the Peoples of the 
World.” 

Scholars have long found it difficult 
to define the term “folk art.” In Hol- 
ger Cahill’s introduction to the Newark 
Museum's catalogue for the American 
Primitives Exhibition, 1930, this type of 
art was defined as “the work of simple 
people with no academic training and 
little book learning in art.” In general, 
folk arts are decorative - orna- 
mentation applied to or built into ob- 
jects of practical use or wear: embroid- 
eries, carvings and paintings on furni- 
ture and houses. decorations on tools 


arts - 


and implements. ornaments for person- 
in short all the decora- 
which 


al decoration 
tive embellishments 
people produce to add color and beauty 
to their daily lives. The forms used are 
traditional with the people who make 


ordinary 


them. changing slowly, and new ideas, 
as they are assimiliated. are apt to be 
influenced by the older tradition. 


the Costume Parade. 
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The Museum of International Folk Art overlooking Santa Fe. 


The museum is built on a large tract 
of land two miles from the center of 
Santa Fe. Located on a promontory. it 
commands a sweeping view of valley and 
mountains. The gallery exhihi- 
tion is semi-permanent with sections 
of the display being changed from time 
to time as new items are added to the 
collections. The museum also contains 
a library and reading room. and an 
auditorium where lectures, demonstra- 
tions. moving pictures and concerts con- 
cerned with the folk arts and related 
subjects are held. 

The focal point of the exhibition gal- 
lery is the Costume Parade which illus- 
trates types of decoration traditional in 
various parts of the world. Around this. 
material is grouped in regional divi- 
sions —- textiles and embroideries from 
Scandinavia and Central Europe and the 
South American Highlands: carvings 
from Africa and Oceania: metal work 
and ceramics, Especially prominent is 
a group of Swedish wall paintings of 
the early nineteenth century, and a 
Norwegian bride’s crown dating from 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

Miss Bartlett. founder of the museum. 


From Bolivia: 


silver 


plaques 


(dress ornaments). 


fe 
| 
Hungarian jugs o. the 18th and 19th century. 
Ag 


A giant Easter egg 
from Czechoslovakia. 


My 


lowa, USA, 19th century: a decor- 
ative bottle with designs done in 
colored sands. 


traveled widely in Europe. Africa. and 
the Orient. gradually gathering together 
the collection which was to form the 
nucleus of the exhibitions. A second 
large group of material was received 
from the Heard Foundation. which was 
established by Miss Bartlett’s sister. the 
late Mrs. Dwight B. Heard of Phoenix. 
Arizona. Of particular significance, be- 
cause of its proof of international inter- 
est in the museum, was a donation of 
folk art material from France, an offi- 
cial gift from the French Government 
through the Association Frangaise d’Ac- 
tion Artistique. The articles comprising 
the gift were chosen by the curator of 
the Musée National des Arts et Tradi- 
tions Populaires in’ Paris. in- 
clude furnishings from various parts of 
France dating from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth centuries. 

In the summer of 1951. Dr. Robert 
Inverarity. director of the museum, re- 
ceived a grant from the Axel Wenner- 


Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research for a study of museums in 
Europe. There he examined many of the 
great collections of ethnographic and 
folk material. and told interested mu- 
seum officials about the plans for a folk 


Craftsmanship Today,’ a ser- 

ies of three lectures and dem- 
onstrations, was presented in 
the main auditorium of the 
museum in December, 1952. 
Participants were Dr. Soetsu 
Yanagi, head of the Tokyo Folk 
Art Museum, Bernard Leach of 
England, and Shoji Hamada of 
Japan, both well-known pot- 
ters. Shown during a demon- 
stration: Mr. Leach (left), Mr. 
Hamada (center) and Warren 
Gilbertson, Santa Fe potter. 
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> museum storeroom 
from New Guinea. 


art museum in New Mexico. Associa- 
tions formed on that trip provided the 
new museum with substantial help and 
additions to its collections. 

One of the long-range plans of the 
museum is the development of an out- 
door museum of folk cottages from all 
parts of the world. The nucleus for this 


is a Swedish farmhouse complete with 
furnishings. and it is hoped that other 


Re- 


search is also an important part of the 


cottages will eventually be added. 


museum's activities, especially the pub- 
lication of articles and the 
subject produced by the staff and quali- 
fied contributors. It is hoped that this 
museum 


papers on 


in time become a central 
clearing house for information and ex- 
change of ideas in this field. 


can 


The central activity of the museum. 
however. will always be the exhibitions. 
The material in the exhibitions is chosen 
to illustrate the basic philosophy of the 
Museum of International Folk Art: that 
although diverse environments have pro- 
vided with unlike materials. the 
craftsmen of the world have shown a 


men 


a group of objects 


outstanding pieces of 
ana sii 
gilt bridal crown of the late 18th century 


from Norway. 


museum's collection: a silver 


common ingenuity in producing articles 
of beauty and _ utility. 
Mus nternationa F 
Ss ptember 195 E p ~ 


Mex 
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University Posts Abroad 


Unesco has prepared the following list of university openings (the language of 
instruction is English unless otherwise indicated in parentheses } : 


Burma 
Agronomic Research and Teaching Institute, 
Rangoon 

Professors of agronomic chemistry and 
soil chemistry; plant breeding; plant 
pathology; agronomic entomology; hydro- 
biology. 
Adviser on agronomic research. 

University of Rangoon, Engineering School 
Professors of electrical engineering; civil 
engineering and soil mechanics; mechan- 
ical engineering (specializing in refriger- 
ation and air conditioning), 


Ecuador 

University of Guayaquil (Spanish) 
Professors of education; of French 
(woman interested in student theatricals, 
literature preferred). 

University of Quite (Spanish) 
Professor and director of 
Observatory. 


Egypt 
University of Alexandria 
Professor of dental prosthesis. 
University of Cairo 
Professor of sociology. 


Astronomic 


India 
University of Annamalai 
Professors of economics; 
ing; mechanical 
engineering. 
Madhya Bhrat University, Indore 
Lecturer in French and Russian. 


engineer- 
electrical 


civil 
engineering; 


Indonesia 
University of Indonesia at Jakarta’ and 
branches at Bangor and Surabaya 
Professors, lecturers and assistants in 
bacteriology: general biology; physiology: 
radiology; pediatrics; and other medical 
and technologie subjects. 


Iraq 
Royal College of Medicine, Baghdad 
Professors of anatomy; physiology; path- 
ology; public health; surgery and internal 
medicine, 
Israel 
Technion — Israel Institute of Technology, 
Haifa (German or English; candi- 
dates with knowledge of Hebrew given 
prefers nee) 


Professors of hydraulics; sanitary engi- 
neering; electrical engineering (electron- 
ics and telecommunication) ; mechanical 
engineering; mathematics; physical chem- 
istry; general mechanics and oscillations; 
metallurgy. 
Professors or associate professors of air- 
craft structvics: aircraft propulsion (ap- 
plied aero .ynamics). 
Lectureshios and instructor posts in var- 
ious fields 
University © Jerusalem 
(Geruan or English) 
Professor and lecturer in 
professor of pharmacology. 


Medical 


School 


physiolog 


Liberia 
University of Monrovia 
Professors of mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and biology (botany or zoology). 
Two teachers of biology for colleges 
(secondary school level). 


Pakistan 

University of Karachi 
Professors of mathematics; philosophy, 
psychology; Islamic learning; political 
science and international affairs; English; 
Urdu. 

University of Peshawar 
Professors of chemistry and physics. 

University of Rajshahi, East Bengal 
Assistant registrar. 


Turkey 
University of Ankara (German, English or 
French) 
Professor of mathematics. 
Technical University of Istanbul (German, 
English or French) 
Three professors of meteorology: one each 
for geology: electro-technics (including 
mathematical theory of electricity); hy- 
draulics (power) ; roads and communica- 
tions; construction and building materials. 


Uruguay 
University of Montevideo (Spanish) 
Professor of building construction. 


Venezuela 
University of Mérida (Spanish) 
Professors of reads and communications; 
hydraulies (construction): building ma- 
terial and soils. 


Inquiries regarding these posts and applications should be sent to: Exchange of 
Persons Program, Unesco. 19 Avenue Kléber. Paris 16e. France. 
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Indian Secondary Schools 


EMBERS of a team of experts, ap- 

pcinted to assist the Government of 

India in improving its secondary 
school system (see October 1953 News 
Bulletin, 34). visited schools in 
Cheatham County. Tennessee. this win- 
ter. The project was established jointly 
by the Indian Government and the Ford 
Foundation. and administered by the 
Institute of International Education, After 
studying the school systems in Den- 
mark. Great Britain. and the United 
States. the eight members of the team. 
which includes four Indian participants. 
will return to 
mendations for the Indian school system. 


page 


India to make recom- 

Group members felt that the oppor- 
tunity to inspect a school system like 
that of Cheatham County. where the 
teachers’ imagination and community 


effort must make up for leck of funds 


and poor facilities, would be of more 
help in solving India’s secondary educa- 
tional problems than studies in large 
modern city schools, The group inspect- 
ed five Cheatham County schools. rang- 
ing from a small elementary school 
housed in a weather-beaten building of 
three rooms. each of which contained a 
p t-bellied stove and three classes. to 
the new $143,000 elementary school at 
Pleasant View. “It was necessary for us 
said 
Rajkhowa. inspector of schools at Jor- 
hat. “We needed to see schools operat- 
ing with poor physical facilities and 


to see a situation like this.” 


with littke money. because that’s a situa- 
tion that faces us everywhere at home. 
needed to see the fine schools 
hecause they 
they are examples of what we want for 


And we 
fire our imagination — 


all of our children.” 


ms in the Pinnacle elementary sc 


visit of team of education experts. The 


States Cooperative Program for Educational 


Cheatham Count 


Administration o 


schoo! sysicm and Southern 
ean sponsors for the tour of county schools ae 
: 


Children in each school had many 
questions to ask the Indian members of 
the project: Mr. Rajkhowa: K. K. Ja- 
cob, headmaster of Christian College at 
Madras: FE, A. Pires, head of the Cen- 
tral Institute of Education at Delhi. and 
Miss S. Panandikar, principal of the 
Training College of Bombay. Miss Pan- 
andikar. who was clad in a green sari 
draped over a long white dress. was the 
center of attraction for many of the 
young girls. Mr. Pires spoke with sev- 
eral groups of students, telling them 
about his country, and asking them 
about their school. He stated that the 
great hope for India is a system whereby 
children will be educated and instructed 
in crafts at the same time. “In the early 
stages.”’ he said, “we must emphasize 


Notes and News 
Fellowships for Italy 


The Italian Government, through the 
Cultural Relations Office of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. offers six fellowships 
to American graduate students for study 
in Italy for a minimum period of six 
months between October 1954 and July 
1955. The Italian Embassy in Washing- 
ton will pay $300 towards round-trip 
travel on an Italian ship or plane. 

Men or women may apply in any field. 
Requirements include a master’s degree 
or the equivalent in advanced work, 
such as recognition as an artist, scholar 
or scientist. 

For application blanks and complete 
information write: the U.S. Student 
Department of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

Completed applications must be filed 
at the Institute by July 1. 


British Lecturer 
Robin Day, assistant director of the 


Harold C. Dent, editor of the London Times 

Educational Supplement, chats with Jimmy Hud- 

gens in a classroom of Pleasant View elementary 
school as Stanley Davis looks on. 


the crafts, for we must give the chil- 
dren the means whereby they can earn 
a living.” 


British Information Services in Wash- 
ington, D.C.. is available to lecture at 
institutions in the Eastern states. Mr. 
Day took his B.A. (Hons.) in juris- 
prudence at Oxford University in 1951, 
and has been practicing in the common 
law courts in England until his present 
appointment. During the war he spent 
two years with native East African 
troops in Kenya. He was a member of 
the Oxford University debating team 


that visited U.S. universities and col- 
leges in 1949 under IIE auspices, and 
the following year was elected president 
of the Oxford Union Society. Lecture 
topics: British legal and political insti- 


tutions; Colonial policy, with special 
reference to the situation in East Africa; 
The British Commonwealth, its structure 
and development; Problems in Anglo- 
American cooperation. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mr. Day. British Infor- 
mation Services. 901 National Press 
Building. Washington 4, D.C. 
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The Fifth Institute in Human Relations 
and Intergroup Understanding \ ill be held 
June 21- July 12, on the campus of the 
American University, Washington, D.C. 
the institute is intended for cnyone 
interested in better human retations. Its 
program is designed to acquaint the 
student with the economic and human 
costs of intergroup tension, both within 
one country and at the world level, and 
to develop his knowledge of the re- 
sources and methods available for the 
improvement of intergroup relations. 
Discrimination, prejudice, and other 
racial and religious intergroup problems 
are studied, with the help of specialists 
in sociology, psychology, anthropology, 
military affairs, labor, industrial man- 
agement international relations. 
Lecture topics include: Arab-Israel Re- 
lations in the Middle East: Race Rela- 
tions in South Africa: The Social Situa- 
tion of the American Indian in the 
United States; Child Development and 
Intergroup Prejudice. For further in- 
formation write Mr. Charles Kk. True- 
blood, 1901 F Street. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Preliminary applications are 
due before June 1. 


“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof” was the main theme 
of addresses delivered at Athens College, 
Athens. Greece. in observance of Colum- 
bia University’s bicentennial, on April 9. 
Homer W. Davis, president of Athens 
College, Greece's leading preparatory 
school which is supported largely by 
United States funds. presided over the 


Fulbright Competition Opens 


Indian students celebrated the anniversary of 
Indian independence on January 26th at a 
reception at University, Bloomington, 
Foreign students from nine countries 
and staff members joined the celebration. Stand 
ing fourth from left (with white cap) is Indian 
student Daya K. Misra, who is studying at 
Kansas State College on a Ford-Fulbright grant 
under IIE sponsorship 


Indiana 
Indiana 


symposium. Principal speakers were Roy 
P. Fairfield. Fulbright professor of his- 
tory at Athens College; George Mylonas, 
professor of archaeology at 
Washington University and visiting pro- 
fessor in the faculty of philosophy at the 
University of Athens. and William E. 
Weld Jr.. cultural attaché of the United 
States Embassy in Athens. 


George 


The University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, invites ap- 
plications for nine vacant Chairs on its 
staff, in the departments of Bantu lan- 
guage. organic chemistry. physical chem- 
istry. civil engineering. English, law. 
mechanical engineering. music and zo- 
ology. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. A. de V. Herholdt. Registrar. Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersand. 


The 1955-56 competition for U.S. Government Grants under the Fulbright Act 
opens this month. The closing date for the receipt of applications is November 
1, 1954. Application forms may be obtained from the campus Fulbright adviser 


or from the Institute. 


Awards are offered in the following countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 


and the United Kingdom. 
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Is Travel “Broadening?” 


Cultural Attitudes and International 
Understanding by Hilda Taba, professor 
of education at San Francisco State 
College, is an evaluation of an inter- 
national study tour sponsored by the 
International Relations Club Association 
in the summer of 1950, The young 
Americans who were members of the 
group attended a four-week seminar in 
Paris in French culture and contempo- 
rary European problems, conducted by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. The month in Paris was 
followed by a one-week seminar in 
Geneva and three weeks of “free travel.” 
Dr. Taba accompanied the group, ob- 
serving and interviewing them on ship- 
board, in Paris, and at the end of the 
seminar. The results of this pilot ex- 
ploration of the nature and effect of 
American student travel abroad, pub- 


lished as Occasional Paper No. 5, in 
the Institute’s research series, points out 
several areas in which further study 
should be extremely fruitful. 

As Dr. Howard Wilson of the Car- 
negie Endowment states in his foreword, 
“We have long tended to assume that 
‘travel is educational’ and that interna- 
tional travel contributes to international 
understanding and the wiser conduct of 
world affairs.” Dr. Taba’s study points 
out that travel is not automatically 
broadening, that more important than 
what an individual sees in his trip 
abroad are the cultural attitudes he 
brings with him, and his intellectual 
habits in reasoning from specific inci- 
dents to general conclusions. A_ false 
picture of one’s own culture, either 
overly favorable or overly critical, can 
keep one from absorbing the new ex- 


Intermission in the courtyard of the Carnegie Endowment in Paris. 
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periences of foreign travel ; 
such travel may even 
serve to strengthen exist- 
ing prejudices. 

Evidence gathered from 
tour members included 
an “opinionnaire” on in- 
ternational relations, giv- 
en before and after the 
trip; a test of cultural 
stereotypes in which the 
members were asked to 
decide which statements 
were typical or atypical 
of the United States, of 
France and of the “ideal 
society,’ given before and 
after the trip: and a se- 
ries of three personal in- 
terviews, 

The majority of the 
group members had _ tak- 
en courses in internation- 
al relations and had been 
active in international re- 
lations clubs on American 
campuses. However, they 
tended to see the interna- 
tional scene in terms of 
black and white—European nations that 
did not fall in with American plans for 
international alliances were “non-coop- 
erative” or “stubborn.” Although the 
Paris institute strengthened the group's 
conviction that international coopera- 
tion is essential, it also created more 
realistic expectations of results, and 
helped to point out the complex cultural, 
economic and geographic differences 
which make European unification more 
than a simple question of willingness or 
unwillingness to cooperate. On the issue 
of containing Communism, most mem- 
bers thought in terms of “our” way and 
“their” way; they were not interested in 
discussion about the many shades of 


The group on the steps of the Cathedral of Rheims. 


political opinion this side of the Iren 
Curtain, or the advisability of imposing 
the “American way” on other countries. 
Dr. Taba remarks that this illustrates 
“how an extremely controversial issue 
can produce stereotyped thinking in 
people otherwise capable of making 
fine distinctions and weighing relative 
merits.” 

Changes in cultural attitudes are much 
more elusive than changes in_ beliefs 
concerning international affairs. On the 
basis of her interviews and the before- 
and-after versions of the cultural stereo- 
type test, Professor Taba selected three 
cases to illustrate the main types of 
attitudes found among members of the 
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study tour. Case A has distinct pictures 
of the United States, France and the 
ideal society: his picture of the ideal 
remains stable during the Paris seminar, 
but there are changes in his attitudes 
both towards France and towards the 
United States. He is a systematic think- 
er who is able to compare experiences 
and to make rational corrections in mis- 
conceptions about the cultural charac- 
teristics of the two countries. He has 
an open mind, a disposition to experi- 
ment, an emotional readiness for change, 
the ability to generalize in a controlled 
fashion, and an inclination to interpret 
as well as absorb. All these are indis- 
pensable to the cross-cultural learner. 

Case B seems to have a series of biases 
which make him intensely critical of 
the United States, and favorably dis- 
posed to France “mainly because he 
knew less about the latter.” His picture 
of France is much like his picture of 
the ideal society, and both contain the 
qualities which he feels the United 
States lacks. “Experiences in Europe 
seem to have left these main biases in- 
tact and only modified the way he re- 
lated France and the United States to 
them.” 

Case C is only interested in the parts 
of her European experiences which re- 
mind her of home. The cultural char- 


acteristics which she considers typical 
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of the United States are also ascribed 
to the ideal society; her picture of 
France is largely negative. All experi- 
ence and opinion is filtered through her 
belief in the superiority of the “Ameri- 
can way of life”; it is not surprising, 
therefore, that many of her experiences 
in France cannot be said to have filtered 
through at all! 
“ves” responses to anything of advan- 
tage to the United States and “no” re- 
sponses to anything that would center 
political or economic control outside 
the United States. This attitude was 
reinforced rather than changed by her 
trip. 

In her concluding section “Some 
Observations and Suggestions.” Dr. 
Taba presents several ideas which should 
be of interest to all those concerned with 
evaluating the quality of travel experi- 
ence abroad: 

Most elementary. and yet probably 
most important, is her observation that 
“international or intercultural under- 
standing” is far more complex than 
most existing studies assume. The re- 
port challenges the assumption that cul- 
tural contact alone creates cultural tol- 
erance and that experience in a foreign 
country automatically creates “interna- 
tional-mindedness.” “New ideas in in- 
ternational affairs are effective to the 
degree that they are combined with ex- 


She consistently gave 


Attending a meeting  thic 
United Nations Economic Coun 
cil, in Geneva. 


periences designed to change at the 
same time feelings and stereotypes. New 
facts alone can be distorted to support 
existing stereoty pes and beliefs.” 

The tour experience suggests that 
orientation which focuses on methods 
of analyzing cultures such as dis- 
tinguishing their universal and unique 
characteristics, and pointing out the role 
of feelings in maintaining and changing 


cultural values is more helpful than 


HIE Publications 

The latest country profile in the In- 
stitutes Study Abroad series. Study in 
Belgium, is available from the Informa- 


tion and Counseling Division. It contains 
information on Belgian universities and 
other schools of interest to Americans. 
summer opportunities, living accommo- 
dations. passports and visas, and sugges- 
tions for other sources of information. 


\ new leaflet describing briefly the 
Programs and Purposes of the Institute 
of International Education is available 
from the Publications Division of ITE. 


one limited to specific information about 
a specific country. It may even be that 
the best brief 
summer trip abroad is to study Ameri- 
can culture rather than the background 
Knowl- 


edge of the dynamics of ones own cul- 


Way to prepare for a 


of the countries to be visited. 


ture is a good way to begin to develop 
sophistication and detachment concern- 


M.G.F, 


ing cultures in general. 


Group Study Abroad 1954-55. a hook- 
let containing information on junior 
vear and graduate study. is now avail- 
able from the Information and Counsel- 
ing Division of the Institute. free on 
request. The pamphlet gives details 
concerning study in French-. German-. 
Italian-, Spanish-. and English-speaking 
programs. 


Recent Books and Pamphlets 


The April issue of the Barnard Alum- 
nae Magazine contains an interesting sur- 
vey of “Five Years of Fulbright Studies," 
hy Clementine Wheeler, Barnard alumna 
and member of the staff of IIE. The 
survey discusses the Fulbright plan 
and how it is administrated. as well as 
the present careers of the 51 Barnard 
alumnae of the program and their com- 
ments on their experience abroad, Re- 
sults of a questionnaire show that the 
majority of alumnae believe that the 
Fulbright Program is accomplishing the 
aim of interpreting America abroad. A 
sampling of present occupations —in- 
cludes the French Embassy Press and 
Information World Health 


Organization, bilingual secretary: U.N. 


Division: 


teacher of English for foreigners: a uni- 
versity professor of classics. and_ re- 


search and reader of French newspapers 
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for national The survey 
includes an article by Hilda Wil- 
son. one of nine Barnard faculty mem- 
bers who have been Fulbright fellows. 
The editors of the alumnae magazine 
felt that this series on the accomplish- 
ments of the Fulbright) Program at 
Barnard was particularly timely since 
as the issue went to press. the House of 
Representatives had cut 86,000,000 from 
the S15.000.000) annual 
for the International 
change Program. 


magazine, 
also 


appropriation 
Educational Ex- 
A basic part of this 
exchange is the Fulbright Program. 


Social Life in the United States by Alvin 
L. Bertrand. associate professor of soci- 
ology at Louisiana State University. is 
an introductory volume for foreign stu- 


dents and visitors concerning our major 


institutions. with special emphasis on 
those aspects which have been subject to 
misinformation abroad. The book was 
originally designed as a textbook of col- 
lateral readings. to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the English language and ori- 
entation course for foreign students at 
LSU. The opening chapter deals with 
the topic “Handicaps to the Study of a 
Culture Other Than One's Own.” Other 
chapters deal with such subjects as the 
geography of the United States. the 
family. religion, education. government 
and politics. social stratification. social 
mobility. and 
of Latin American Relations. 
State University. 146 pp. 


Division 
Louisiana 


race relations. 


The Austrian Information Service has 
recently published an informative book- 
let on study in Austria. The booklet. 
which is a general catalogue of Austri- 
an universities and other institutions of 
nigher education. 
mation on travel. 


also contains infor- 
living conditions. and 
tuition fees. summer schools. 
and studies sponsored by the U.S, Vet- 


expenses, 


erans Administration. It is available at 
the AIS. 31 East 69th Street. New York 


The 1953 Statistical Yearbook of the 
United Nations presents 
facts and figures on industrial produe- 
tion. world trade. agriculture. health. 
medical facilities. and world prices. The 


580 pages of 


vear»ook staff drew on information sup- 
plied by national statistical authorities 
and had the cooperation of United Na- 
tions Specialized Agencies and other in- 
ter-governmental bodies. Most produce- 
tion figures applied only to the non- 
Communist world since the Soviet bloc 
did not answer most questionnaires. In 
general, the statistical tables form a pic- 
ture of increase in all areas studied. in- 
cluding prices. as compared with data 
for the years just before World War II. 
Food consumption some countries 
was not keeping up with the general in- 
crease in food production, In_ sixteen 
of forty countries listed. 
sumption was lower than just before 
World War Il. A. M. Rosenthal stated 
in The New York Times that the 152 
tables of the yearbook would provide 
“the connoisseur of the unusual statis- 
tie” with figures to show that “Irish- 
men tucked away calories than 
anybody: that it would be a wise baby 
that chose to be born in Sweden: that 
Chileans were good at catching whales: 
that a philosopher in search of a pub- 
lisher should go to France. and that pigs 
and people were increasing at about the 


con- 


calory 


more 


same rate.” 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 

Education ts a non-profit agency 

which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs 

between the United States and &1 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students, teachers. technicians, 

and specialists study or train inacountry other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root. 

and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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